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immense achievement, and the method by which the results were
secured was as admirable as the work itself. It has served as a
model for all research scholars since that day.
There was only one link in Harvey's remarkable chain of
evidence which awaited the strengthening touch of visual con-
firmation. Harvey knew that there was some sort of channel
between the smallest arteries and the smallest veins along which
the blood must pass so as to complete the circulation. The
introduction of the microscope enabled MARGELLO MALPIGHI
(1628-94) of Bologna to furnish the necessary evidence. In
examining a frog's lung he saw a network of tiny blood-vessels
which connected the venules with the arterioles. The circulation
of the blood was now completely demonstrated. Malpighi made
other discoveries with his primitive microscope. He was the first
to describe the layers of the skin, the lymph nodes of the spleen,
and the glomeruli of the kidney.1 Investigating the entire world
of plant and animal life, he was a tireless worker who may well be
honoured as the founder of microscopic anatomy. He was suc-
ceeded by his pupil ANTONIO VALSALVA (1666-1723), whose
contributions to the anatomy and physiology of the ear, in De
Awe Humana (1704) established his fame (p. 244).
Although he demonstrated so clearly and conclusively the
course and mechanism of the circulation, Harvey gave no explana-
tion of the reason why the blood circulated. The prevailing view
was that the heart heated the blood, which then became cooled
down as it coursed through the vessels. Harvey makes a brief
reference to the matter in stating that he did not know whether
or not the heart added " heat, spirit, or perfection " to the blood,
nor whether the movement of circulation was " for the purpose
of cooling or for nutrition."
The problem was solved, step by step, by the genius of four
young Oxford scientists, already mentioned among the founders
of the Royal Society. Each of them was responsible for a definite
contribution to the physiology of respiration.
First came the Hon. ROBERT BOYLE (1627-91), son of the
Earl of Cork, who devoted his wealth and talent to the service of
science* Ikperimenting with his air pump, he showed that in
a vacuum a mouse or a small bird could not live, nor would a
candle burn. If, however, the supply of air was renewed in time,
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